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smoother, yet his choice of words is very good and the translation on the 
whole is very satisfactory. Herbert Sidney Langfeld. 

Harvard University. 

The Principles of Science. W. F. Cooley. New York : Henry Holt and 
Company. 1912. Pp. iv4-245. 

In this book the author treats his subject-matter in three parts, which 
are entitled, respectively, " Methods," " Results, Empirical Principles," 
and " Basal Principles." The first part discusses the definition of scien- 
tific knowledge, the fundamental modes of procedure in science, the use 
of analogy, and the criteria of truth; the second deals with concepts like 
matter, energy, law, and evolution; the third takes up the fundamental 
postulates, including the question of rationality and the existence of an 
external world. While the discussion, owing to its subject-matter, in- 
evitably leans towards the abstract, the author is on the whole very suc- 
cessful in presenting his material in a manner adapted to the beginner 
and in stimulating him to reflect on questions that lie just beyond the 
circle within which the physical sciences ply their trade. Whether the 
logical order of presentation — Methods, Results, and Basal Principles — 
coincides with the pedagogical order is doubtless open to debate, yet the 
book can be recommended to those who are interested in the approach to 
philosophy from the side of science. To each chapter is appended a set 
of questions which lend themselves well to class-room purposes. 

Since the aim of a book like this is to encourage philosophic reflection 
on the procedure and content of the sciences, the philosophical standpoint 
which it embodies is a matter of primary importance. And this stand- 
point, like every other standpoint in philosophy, is bound to provoke 
criticism and dissent. It may plausibly be charged that the author falls 
into the old, familiar formalism and abstractness which has been the bane 
of logic for so many generations. While not stated in so many words, 
the point of view which the author adopts commits us once more to the 
assumption that the mind exercises its powers upon a world which, so far 
as the knowing processes are concerned, merely lends its presence as so 
much passive and ready-made material. This assumption to a certain 
extent neutralizes the discussion of important topics. Science, for ex- 
ample, is said to confine itself to ideal eases, but the relation of the ideal 
to the actual is not made suificiently clear. Philosophy is held to find its 
subject-matter in the vague, in "the penumbra, not the strongly lighted 
part, of the domain of inquiry " (p. 12), which carries with it the inevi- 
table connotation that philosophy is primarily a variety of salaried dream- 
ing, and ignores the fact that it may be as definite in its own field as 
other subjects, but differentiates itself from them in the questions which 
it seeks to answer. Positivism is criticized because of its rigid separation 
between datum of sense and the operations of thought, yet this great gulf 
remains when the discussion is finished. This lack of a concrete guiding 
principle appears also in the discussion of analogy and of matter and 
substance. The chapter on the criteria of truth contrasts, indeed, the 
absolutistie with the pragmatic temper and programme, but is less posi- 
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tive than could be wished for a beginner, and, despite the importance of 
the subject, has no vital bearing on the rest of the volume, which appears 
to take the absolutistic criterion for granted. It is in line with this 
procedure that concepts like invariability, rationality, and externality are 
treated without adequate definition. 

It may be that criticism such as this is out of place, since it tends, 
perhaps, to obscure and minimize the genuine merits of the book. The 
usefulness of a book is doubtless determined by various qualities besides 
that of coherence and profundity, and, moreover, the demands which we 
are entitled to make upon a book must be limited by reference to the 
purpose for which it was written. Yet, in spite of such considerations, 
it may be insisted that if any substantial advance is to be expected in the 
field of logic and the teaching of logic there must take place a funda- 
mental change in attitude and aim from that which has prevailed so long 
in the past. 

B. H. Bode. 
University or Illinois. 
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